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Jesus was ready and willing to suffer for others 
and gave up his life as evidence of it, but that 
can not help me unless I am led into a similar 
unselfish and sacrificial spirit. 


Marshalltown, Ia. Tuxropore P. Marsu. 


ABSENCE. 
The shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness. 
It is akin to death. Now we confess, 
Seeing the loneliness their loss has brought, 
That they were dearer far than we had taught 
Ourselves to think. We see that nothing less 
Than hope of their return could cheer or bless 
Our weary days. We wonder how, for aught 
Or all of fault in them that we could heed 
Or anger with their loving presence near, 
Or wound them by the smallest word or deed. 
Dear absent love of mine! It did not need 
Thy absence to tell me thou wert dear, 
And yet the absence maketh it more clear. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


THE “HOME SEEKERS.” 


[Stenographic report of an address by Isaac Wilson, of 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, delivered in the meeting house 
at Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day evening, Second month 23d, 1904, at a meeting held 
under the care of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race 
Street) Committee on Membership. ] 

Friends, I seldom approach any of our religious 
meetings, as we call them, with feelings such as I 
have this night. It was only because of my heartfelt 
sympathy with the work, and with the duty and mis- 
sion of this important committee, that I consented to 
act in this capacity. 

Our Canadian Government has been holding out 
great inducements during the last few years, offering 
homes, comparatively free, to a great many newcom- 
ers from nearly all parts of the world, and a very 
good percentage from the Western States of your 
own country. While wondering what line of thought 
would be presented, or I should take to express my 
feelings in the matter here to-night, this picture came 
before me in some way. I do not know whether or 
not it was because of my national longing, or some 
environment of my life. I think this has to do some- 
times with our feelings, and often with what we call 
“ inspiration.” 

I realize that quite a number of these home-seekers 
have to make great sacrifices in leaving their old 
home associations, and sometimes their relatives and 
friends, but they are willing to do so in order to find 
a new country, where there are cheap and compara- 
tively free homes offered, that are within the reach 
of their financial ability. They are willing not only 
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to make the sacrifice of leaving their homes and 
former environment, but to endure the privations of 
pioneer life—the new life. They are willing to risk 
their health and strength, and what little investment 
they are able to make, with the hope of having a com- 
fortable home for themselves, in a few short years, 
the result of their own individual toil and effort. The 
Canadian Government has been offering these induce- 
ments, and almost more rapidly than the townships 
and farms can be surveyed and mapped out, they are 
being sought after and occupied. 

It may seem a little foreign to the question in 
hand, but I have great respect for and appreciation of 
the motive—the two-fold purpose of this committee, 
or of the Society which authorizes and appoints this 
comunittee to this special mission. It seems to me 
a two-fold purpose to offer the homeless ones a re- 
ligious home. There are all around us those who 
have no religious home, as we may call it; and I be- 
lieve they are seeking—that is, wanting—such a 
home, and would be glad to have such if they thought 
it was within their reach; and if they thought they 
had the ability to live therein; in other words, not 
infrequently expressed, if they thought they wer 
“ good enough,” if they felt strong enough to assume 
the additional responsibility that would devolve upon 
them if they were to identify themselves with a relig- 
ious organization. 

There are various reasons why they are outside the 
fold—this or any other fold. One is because of a 
feeling of unworthiness on their part. They natu- 
rally look at the high profession of religion—the aim 
of living a Christian life—as being something so 
great and so good that they feel their unworthiness 
and unfitness for it; they feel they are not “ good 
enough,” and they are conscientious in this feeling. 

Not more than forty-eight hours ago, in conversa- 
tion with such a one, his concluding expression was, 
that he feared he could not live up to the profession, 
and to come short of it—to make a profession and not 
to live up to it—this he felt was wrong, and so he was 
not inclined to make the effort. This was one of the 
reasons why he had not associated himself with any 
religious sect. I am glad I happened to talk with him 
on the matter, because it only still further confirmed 
me in the idea that this is one of the reasons why so 
many are without the pale of any religious organiza 
tion. Again, on account of the inconsistencies, the 
improprieties and defects of professing Christians, 
this man justified himself in remaining outside. | 
have some sympathy with that feeling, but I am not 
ready to justify the individual in indulging in it to 
too great an extent. These things are called “ stum- 
bling-blocks,” but I do not justify a man for stum- 
bling over a block when he can see it in the road. He 
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could either go around it or remove it, and perhaps have to go a little further in this day, perhaps, than 


could thus be helpful in avoiding its being a “ stum- 
bling-block ” for some one else. 

I am glad to find these “ home-seekers ”—honest, 
earnest, inquiring minds. I am glad of the mission 
of this committee, to be somewhat helpful in provid- 
ing and offering a religious home, in opening wide the 
door, and giving welcome into a comparatively free 
home. I do not mean financially, and yet this home 
is very inexpensive even in that particular. Friends’ 
religion is very cheap. I wish sometimes it cost a 
great deal more; perhaps it would be more prized, 
more highly appreciated by many. 

In the securing of homes in the new country there 
are certain comparatively light duties that are re- 
quired; the homes are given conditionally. The new 
settler must perform a certain amount of work each 
year for three years. He must become a resident 
there for at least a half of each year, and at the end 
of the three years he is given a title to his land with 
very little expense to him. 

The religious home which the Society of Friends 
can offer to the seekers after such, is not only com- 
paratively free as regards actual expense, but it also 
is offered conditionally. 
denial, some sacrifice to be made; a breaking away 
from some of the earlier environment, some of the 
preconceived ideas and opinions of religion; a change 
of thought regarding the wonderful responsibility 
devolving upon a professing Christian, a condition 
that had looked so high from their standpoint of judg- 
ment that it had amounted to a “ mountain,” as it 
were, “ of difficulty ”; they had arrived at and rested 
in the conclusion that they could not be good enough 
—would not like to make the effort, had not the moral 
courage to go into that new country and direct their 
efforts toward securing homes and becoming citizens. 
The sacrifices needful might seem to some consider- 
able to make. There may have been parental instruc- 
tion, educational influences, and various environments 
of life that would require considerable sacrifice. I 
believe there are not a few in that condition who have 
an inner desire and longing, like the young man of 
old, for a knowledge of what to do in order to become 
Christians and heirs of the kingdom. 

I think humanity as well as divinity is repeating 
itself every day. Men are very much alike in all 
ages, and God the same; and I believe it is the work 
of a God-power, the divine power, a leavening influ- 
encein our own Society, through this committee, whose 
work is the offering of a congenial home to those 
seeking after it. I am very thankful for this. It is 
not with any undue denominational pride that I think 
and feel that we can offer and give to such honest, 
earnest seekers a religious home so comparatively 
free and easy of access that it will not be a wonder- 
fully grievous task to enter therein, nor-will the sacri- 
fice needed be anything so very great. I like the idea 
of making religion just as easy a matter as we can; 
or, in other words, of making it as easy as possible 
for people to be good by removing the obstacles and 
difficulties out of the way. Not only this, but by in- 
viting—sometimes urging and insisting. I think we 


There may be some self- 


would have been the case were it not for a lack of 
that missionary and proselyting spirit that might 
have characterized our Society to a great extent in 
former days, not that we would cast any reflection on 
the past, but we feel justified to-day in going per- 
haps a little further in some of these lines; indeed, it 
seems necessary for us to do it. 


These seekers after a religious home may feel that 
there must be a wonderful and marked “ conversion ” 
in their lives. Not having a clear conception of what 
the faith and belief, which they must subscribe to or 
unite with, is, they think they ought to be able to 
realize some kind of a “ conversion ””—a change in 
life. Perhaps this desire for a religious home, and 
the making of such sacrifices as is necessary in order 
to have that desire gratified—to comply with the 
rules and regulations of the Society in which they 
feel they might likely find the most congenial home— 
would be very largely the conversion that is necessary 
for them—the change of thought and of purpose, the 
larger development of life, the opening up of new 
avenues for light, instruction, and for the greater en- 
largement of their religious and spiritual life; this 
would be, as it were, a new country to them, one in 
which there would be the possibility of building up a 
new home. This would require some effort. They 
would want to build with all diligence in the lines of 
thought, of earnest inquiry, and of faithfulness to the 
convictions of their own individual minds. And if 
taking this independent stand required the breaking 
away from some of the older and former environ- 
ments, changing of the human views and judgments 
and preconceived ideas of religion, these might be 
considered in the pioneer life as the hardships to be 
endured. But if enduring such would result in build- 
ing up a religious home, religious life and personal- 
ity, these seekers would be willing to undergo such 
privations—dwell in that home, help to improve it, 
and perhaps make it better because of the additional 
energy and strength that they could bring into it, and 
so become living, loyal citizens, figuratively speaking. 

This might be all the conversion that is necessary 
in some lives. I do not believe that it is strictly need- 
ful that all should realize some marked “ conversion ” 
in order to become Christians. I may be a little peeu- 
liar in my own individual thought, but I suppose I 
am expected to give my own view on these matters, 
and I give it freely and honestly. I find good author- 
ity, in the Book for this idea, for the Divine Teacher 
himself implies in His teaching in more than one in- 
stance that there is a possibility of living without this 
marked change. So none need feel disturbed to- 
night, or at any other time, in the course of religious 
thought, or personal examination or reflection, if they 
are unable to fix the exact date or circumstance in life 
when they did realize a marvelous and thorough con- 
version, an entire change in life. 


(To be continued.) 


“ A man’s reputation is what his fellow men think 


of him. A man’s character is what God knows of 


him.” 
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ON LETTER WRITING. 
Editorial from The Friend (London). 


The object of letter writing is either to convey in- 
formation or to ask information. Most letters now- 
adays are short and to the point. The pile of letters 
that daily awaits us must for the most part be 
promptly handled. Brevity is consequently a twen- 
tieth century necessity. One of the great privileges 
of modern life is rapid communication, and the conse- 
quent banding together of the world in one common 
interest. Elihu Burritt smote the world’s anvil to 
some purpose when he pleaded for ocean penny post- 
age. His poetic dream has been more than fulfilled 
by developments of the International Postal System, 
greater in some respects than he conceived. Would 
that all letter writers had the good sense and brevity 
of his “ Sparks from the Anvil.” 

In Friends’ yearly meetings the world over “ Epis- 
tles” have become burdensome because of their 
length. But we are not on that account to lay down 
our correspondence. Less sentiment and more infor- 
mation would be a boon. We urgently want some- 
thing more adapted to the present day. We regularly 
receive fourteen of these Epistles, and do not desire 
one of them to be missing or one of them to be lost. 
We only wish there were fifteen instead of fourteen, 
for we sincerely regret the temporary absence of an 
Epistle from Philadelphia. Our esteemed friend, 
Rufus Jones, proposes that “ we redeem our present 
system of correspondence and make it more vital.” 
By all means “ let us do it.” Sometimes correspond- 
ents write, “I am so busy that I have no time to 
write much.” We are heartily glad to hear it, be- 
cause the result will probably be that we get a “ let- 
ter’ that conveys the necessary information instead 
of an “ Epistle.’ The word Epistle .carries the 
thought to texts of Scripture, and sounds religious. 
What we do want from those we love is information 
respecting living facts in their own lives. When the 
Christian Church is zealously at work we shall have 
shorter letters with more grip. We are socialistic. 
Consequently we are keenly interested in the welfare 
and progress of others. We are brethren. Conse- 
quently to hear of the welfare of our friends in every 
part of the world awakens enthusiasm. We urgently 
want the information. Having given it, the signa- 
ture of the clerk suffices. On no account abolish the 
correspondence. Philadelphia is an ominous illustra- 
tion of the effect of not maintaining living connec- 
tion with sister Churches. 

In facing the facts, we recognize that the reading 
of the Epistles in yearly meeting is too often “ a time 
of deadness ” and that “ the interest lags.” But let 
us be just. It is not always the fault of the Epistle. 
Members who listen may be too self-centered, may 
be far too parochial in their mental horizon. Human 
souls want “ calling out.” It is well for a slumberer 
drifting down stream to be “ called back.” Chris- 
tians who want to attend only to their own business 
deserve “a time of deadness.” Therefore let each 
yearly meeting do its own part to relieve all the 
other yearly meetings from the strain of a burden- 
some correspondence. Without attempting absolute- 


ly to fix a time limit, let each yearly meeting, in the 
way proposed by the editor of The American Friend, 
“prepare a brief account of its state and doings,” 
and from these a consecutive narrative can be pre- 
pared of the notable features presented. If any have 
a real “ message from the Lord,” by all means let us 
hear it. Each yearly meeting would thus be definitely 
represented and definitely remembered. The actual 
number of minutes taken by reading the fourteen 
Epistles in London Yearly Meeting is much less than 
many Friends imagine. In Dublin Yearly Meeting 
more time is apparently given to the consideration of 
the Epistles than in London. Our present system re- 
quires mending, but not ending. A little wisdom will 
teach us the right way to meet the difficulty without 
committing any social suicide. The Five Years’ 
Meeting in America would seem to be exactly the 
body to deal with practical problems of this sort. 
The more that eminent gathering can meet the vary- 
ing emergencies of the Society of Friends and make 
our whole community more efficient by well thought- 
out recommendations, the higher and fuller will be 
its service. The time may come when it will not limit 
its operations to the consideration of the interests of 
the Society in America, and we would cordially com- 
mend the subject to its attention. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOK. 

In 1804 “a numerous and respectable meeting of 
persons of various denominations ” was held at the 
London Tavern, and a society formed “ to promote 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in the principal 
living languages.” At that time the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, could be obtained in about forty living lan- 
guages, spoken by two-tenths of the race. During 
the century since the meeting at the London Tavern 
adjourned, and very largely from the machinery then 
and there started, the Scriptures have been translated 
into 450 languages and dialects, understood by seven- 
tenths of the race. By the London society alone 
180,000,000 copies have been distributed, at an ex- 
pense of $70,000,000. If we add to this total the 
70,000,000 copies already distributed by the yvourger 
American Bible Society, and the unknown millions 
printed and sold by private enterprise, we find our- 
selves inside a safe estimate if we hold that certainly 
300,000,000 copies of the Scriptures, in whole or 
separate books or portions, have gone into circulation 
during the last century. 

Amazement attends the study of the Bible, what- 
ever the point of view or the course pursued. Dut 
nothing about the Bible is more amazing than its con- 
tinuous, universal and utterly unparalleled populur- 
ity. In nearly every, if not every, country on “erta 
where books are sold, more Bibles are sold than any 
other book. Last year the British and Foreign Bible 
Society alone distributed 5,943,775 copies, the major 
ity by sale, in 370 languages, covering every part of 
the globe. And the issue by the American society 
for the year amounted to 1,993,558 Bibles and por- 
tions. ... 

The Bible societies, however, by no means rest 
contented with their present horizons of conquest. 
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Both the London and New York societies are very 
much engaged upon translations and revisions, and 
missionaries throughout the world are busy with simi- 
lar tasks. In scores of instances the Bible is the only 
literature of a language. Often a language is first 
reduced to literary form in order to produce a Bible. 
Often, also, the Bible actually creates a language, in 
the proper sense of that term. The ideas, the topics 
of thought, the point of view are not in the local 
speech. Take, as an example, the translation just 
made for the Sheetswa tribe in East Africa. They 
had no word for Supreme Being, or home, father, 
heaven, house and other ideas equally fundamental. 
“Our Father which art in heaven” was absolutely 
unintelligible to them. | Yet, little by little, the mis- 
sionaries persevered till they have now compiled a 
dictionary of 18,000 words, a grammar and a transla- 
tion of the New Testament that can be used by 3,000,- 
000 people. 

Other recent translations have been into Mare (one 
of the French Loyalty Islands), Uganda, Persian, 
Labrador-Eskimo, Kongo Baldo, Murray Island 
(Torres Straits), Wedan (New Guinea), Fang, Mada- 
rese (South Malaysia), Nogogu (New Hebrides), etc. 
That much work still remains to be done, however, 
appears from the statement that in the borders of the 
Indian Empire alone 108 languages, in use by 74,- 
000,000 souls, have as yet no version of the Scrip- 
tures. Translations and revisions are now going for- 
ward in over one hundred languages. . . 

The Bible is the best selling book in the world. Tt 
leads, and by a long interval, ‘all other publications in 


copies purchased in the ordinary channels of trade, 
without regard to what may be called the official cis- 


tribution. Every bookstore which undertakes to 
carry a full line of stock sells the Bible. Several im- 
portant corporations confine themselves to the manu- 
facture and sale of Bibles, and others find in the 
Bible their leading feature. Of no other book can 
this be said. Speaking some time ago of the insatia- 
ble demand for the Bible as an article of merchandise, 
an officer of the Methodist Book Concern, which till 
recently issued cheap editions of the Bible, said: 
“ Like all publishers, we have to keep watch of the 
sale of books in general, even the most popular, so as 
not to get overstocked. But this never occurs in print- 
ing the Bible. We just keep the presses steadily at 
work, and if we happen to find that we have forty or 
fifty thousand copies on hand, it gives us no uneasi- 
ness. We are sure to sell them, and we go straight 
ahead printing.”—Henry Rutherford Elliott, in the 
Century. 


Obedience to God is the bulwark of the nation. 
God has not changed His laws of national life. They 
are the same for the United States of America as for 
the United States of Israel. Our national holiday 
has just passed, but the lesson is timely: “ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is the reproach of any 
people.” It matters little what the form of govern- 
ment may be as long as the spirit of government is 
righteous. God has no favored nation.”—Isaac W. 
Gowen, D.D. 
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OUR ANNUAL CALLER. 


She was announced as the “ old woman what comes 
here every year at this time,” and we knew at once 
who it was. For twenty-five years or more this same 
old auntie, Lydia Goings, who lives at a distance of 
sixteen or eighteen miles, has never failed to make us 
a visit at this time of the year, or a little later. Nor 
has she ever failed to bring in a basket upon her arm, 
a chicken, a dozen eggs, a few sweet potatoes, and a 
little bag of peanuts, all of her own raising—“ a free- 
will off-ring to missus.” 

At first “‘ de ole man dribe her down in his ceart,” 
but as years went by, one spring she came without 
him, to tell us “ de ole man gone, and lef’ me to scuffle 
alone, but he die beautiful.” Then for a while the 
son who lived with her drove her down, but the son 
married and moved away from her, and a “ grand ” 
came with her. But the son has since died, and the 
“ orand ” married, and the old woman is left all alone. 

She went on to tell us, “ yes, marm, I habs nine- 
teen chilluns, and dey all die, ebery one, not one lef’ 
as much to gib me a drink 0’ water when T habs fever. 
Ole massa tell me when I habs twenty chilluns I can 
have tree for myself—but dey die till when de war 
come. I habs seven living, and den I habs all for 
myself—-but dey all gone now, and lef’ de ole mudder 
alone, jes’ waiting on de Lord.” 

In answer to our inquiry she said, “ No, I doesn’t 
know how old IL is, but dat time when de ’clipse come, 
when it grow dark in de day, and de folks say de sun 
try to cross de moon, why I bin ’ oman grown den. I 
"me mbers it well, how we all scare, and missus scare, 
too.” 

Like all the rest, she had had a hard winter. As she 
expressed it, “‘ de rain drown de crap, so I didn’t hab 
as much as a ear of corn for de chickens.” 

We had already, while talking with her, filled her 
basket with comforts, and made up a bundle of cloth- 
ing for her, as usual, when the neighbor, who had 
kindly brought her the long journey in his cart, was 
announced at the gate, so with a “so long, missus,” 
she picked up her can and hobbled across the yard, 
bidding one of the boys “ to tote ” her basket for her. 
She appeared very feeble, and we could clearly see 
that these little pilgrimages would soon come to an 
end, if they had not already.—Laing School Visitor. 


THE BOSTON PEACE CONGRESS. 


Preparations for the coming Peace Congress are 
progressing as rapidly as possible. The Boston sub- 
committee of the Committee on Organization has 
been devoting itself largely for the past month to 
making sure that the countries of Europe be well 
represented in the Congress. The results of these 
efforts are so far most gratifying, and the committee 
are already assured of good delegations from Eng- 
land, from France, from Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, and Norway and Sweden. 
A Swedish lady has given the Swedish Peace Society 
2,500 crowns (about $750) toward defraying the ex- 
penses of a delegation to Boston. Several of the cities 
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in which it is planned to hold meetings immediately 
after the Congress have already taken steps in that 
direction. A meeting for this punpose was held in 
New York on May 9th. 


The Congress, let all eeemeal remember, will 
open in Boston on Monday, the 3d of October, and 
continue till Friday evening. All peace societies are 
entitled to send delegates. All peace and ar- 
bitration departments of other organizations may 
also send delegates. So may any organization 
which interests itself in the cause of peace; and any 
individual who cares to do so may attend and be en- 
rolled as a memtber of the Congress. All enrolled 
will have the right to participate in the deliberations, 
though only official delegates have the right to vote 
on resolutions, ete. 

The Committee still invite contributions, which so 
far have come in slowly, and this invitation continues 
in force till the Congress meets. The Committee are 
issuing bulletins frequently in the interests of the 
Congress.— Advocate of Peace (Boston). 


ISLAM. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 25. 
Read Isaiah, x., 5-19; xxvii., 12-14. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O day star, son of the morn- 
ing! How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay 
low the nations !—Isaiah, xiv., 12. 

About 570 A.D., Mahomet was born at Mecca. He 
was early left an orphan, and was brought up in pov- 
erty. He made his living for a time by herding sheep. 
In early manhood he became business manager for a 
rich widow, traveling widely in the transaction of 
her affairs. At twenty-five years of age he married 
his employer, who was fifteen years his senior; the 
marriage was a happy one, and there were several 
children. Some years after his marriage he began to 
think very seriously of religious subjects. He spent 
much time in solitary meditation. He associated him- 
self with others whose minds turned in like direction. 
From the midst of idolatry and from forms of wor- 
ship including many evil elements he felt his way into 
monotheism and into a demand for purity of life. His 
travels had brought him into connection with Jews 
and Christians, and he was much influenced by their 
ideas. After a time he began to prophesy and to 
teach. His first teaching was given him, as in the 
case of some of the Old Testament prophets, by a 
vision. Revelations came to him from time to time, 
and he felt himself called to be the prophet of God 
to his people. For the one god whom he taught he 
adopted the popular name Allah, a general name used 
in earlier times for any god or all gods. In Ma- 
homet’s mind Allah was identified with Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, and thus also with the God of the 
Christians. Mahomet’s teaching soon stirred up op- 
position, which intensified to persecution, and finally 
even his life was threatened. He had won but few 
converts, and his cause seemed a hopeless one. It 
should be noted that up to this time his teachings had 
been of a most elevated type. He preached one God, 
a supreme Lord, a righteous judge, before whom all 
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must come to judgment. Men must put away heathen 
vices, must pray, give alms without hope of reward, 
must be temperate and pure. As the bitterness of the 
opposition increased the prophet’s tone became 
harder and his denunciations more severe. The ter- 
rors of hell were pictured as vividly as by the revival- 
ists of the last century. Terrible penalties were pre- 
dicted upon those who rejected Allah’s prophets. We 
have said that Mahomet had few adherents; yet those 
who accepted him showed a faith and a loyalty which 
were superior to persecution. 

In 622 Mahomet sent his followers on before him 
to Medina, and, after many perils, joined them there. 
This flight is known as the Hegira. Medina had a 
considerable Jewish population, and was familiar 
with many of the prophet’s ideas. The political situ- 
ation was also favorable for his leadership. Soon he 
rose into power and authority, and in a few years was 
able to lead armies against his enemies. His message 
and his nature deteriorated under the new conditions. 
As in the case of Jesus, the nations of the earth were 
offered him if he would bow down and worship the 
powers of this world; unlike the great Jewish teacher, 
he yielded to the temptation. Instead of winning 
men to faith by bearing witness to the truth, the 
sword came to be the chief instrument for the conver- 
sion of unbelievers. Rich booty was offered to the 
warriors of Islam if they survived their victories, and 
the joys of a sensuous paradise if they fell in battle. 
A relentless cruelty marked the warfare of his sol- 
diers. Captives were slain; whole tribes were mas- 


sacred; even cities which surrendered in the hope of 
merciful treatment were sacked and put to the sword. 
Mahomet’s personal character deteriorated in like 


manner. He married many wives, having always a 
revelation at hand to justify any act he desired. His 
“ prophecies ” came to be a confused mass of visions 
and celestial experiences, mingled with a strange jum- 
ble of stories from the Old and New Testaments. 
These were all combined in the Mohammedan Bible, 
the Koran, in which are mingled in almost inextrica- 
ble confusion the really elevated teachings of his 
early life and the much lower ones of his later years. 

After the death of Mahomet, in 642, his faith 
spread rapidly in all directions. It passed from Ara- 
bia into Syria, eastward into India and into the in- 
terior of Asia; it swept across Northern Africa. 
Within a century after the flight of the prophet to 
Medina it had crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, had 
mastered Spain and was threatening to over-run Eu- 
rope from the West, while at the same time the East- 
ern empire was with difficulty holding its own in Asia 
Minor. The Mohammedans entered Spain in 711, 
and within a decade they were attempting the passage 
of the Pyrenees. It was reserved for the Frankish 
allies of the Roman Church to save Europe from the 
threatened invasion. 

Topics.—Arabia before Mahomet, Life of Ma- 
homet, The Koran, The Mohammedan Faith. 

References.—Emerton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages,” Milman’s “ History of 
Latin Christianity,” Clarke’s “ Ten Great Religions, 
Menzies’ “ History of Religion.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters te N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


“OUTLYING COUNTRY MEETINGS.” 

We nave fallen somewhat into the habit of refer- 
ring to our “ small country meetings,” or our “ little 
vutlying meetings,” as if they were the ones that 
most needed encouragement and help. Reports which 
we give this week of two of our outlying Friendly 
centers would seem to indicate that if we are con- 
cerned to visit these meetings it might be rather to 
learn of them and to get inspiration to take to some 
of the larger centers. 

Here we have a quarterly meeting held in South- 
ern Indiana, far from any other meetings of Friends, 
several hundred miles even from the other meetings 
of the quarter and from the place of holding yearly 
meeting, seldom visited by ministering Friends, a 
meeting seldom represented at our General Confer- 
ence, and yet the report comes that on quarterly 
meeting day the roads are crowded with vehicles, 
that the meeting house, which holds some 500, is 
large enough to accommodate but a small propor- 
tion of those assembled, so that it has often been 
necessary to hold the First-day meetings in the yard. 
Surely, if this isolated group of Friends is not often 
visited by Friends from the East and from other 
meetings it might well be that others of us may learn 
the secret of getting in touch with our neighbors and 
getting them to our meetings. 

Fishing Creek Half-yearly Meeting is the farthest 
outlying of all the constituent meetings of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, and yet we cannot read the 
accounts of its recent three days’ sessions without feel- 
ing that here at least is a place where Friendly prin- 
ciples are very much valued and where Friends are 
very much alive in the service of the truth. This 
meeting is also of especial interest as showing what 
concerned Friends may do without vocal ministry 
among them. Perhaps there is nothing that so much 
needs to be learned by many of our meetings, large 
and small, as that they need not wait for some gifted 
speaker to be raised up in their midst or to come to 
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them from somewhere. Significant, too, in regard 
to this community of Friends is the stress they lay on 
the help that the George School has been to them. 

Another report of a meeting, very far outlying, 
is very encouraging—that of Nebraska Half-yearly 
Meeting, which appeared in our issue of a few weeks 
ago. The little meetings that make up this half- 
yearly meeting started as mere groups of isolated 
Friends, and quite small groups too. They have been 
far distant from the centers of their yearly meeting, 
so that travel to them was expensive to an almost 
prohibitive degree; and perhaps what has been most 
of all against them, they are in the region of coming 
and going, and except for a very small nucleus their 
membership must have been rather evanescent. If 
there were any who might look with complacency to a 
time when our meetings would have died out, and no 
one need have the burden of keeping them up, it 
certainly would be those in Nebraska. And yet the 
report of the recent half-yearly meeting ends with 
these encouraging words, “ The meeting closed with 
the feeling that the darkest hour for Lincoln Meet- 
ing has perhaps passed.” 

Thus from those of our meetings that are most 
truly outlying come the most encouraging signs of 
sturdy growth, of wide neighborhood influence, of 
persistent fidelity under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. We need to visit these outlying meet- 
ings, those of us who can, and to learn from them to 
be better Friends. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

Tue one prominent exception to the law of evolu- 
tion in civilization seems to exist in the persistent, 
widespread tobacco habit which we hold as a heritage 
from savage nations. Reliable statistics are prac- 
tically unattainable as to the actual extent of its do- 
minion over our people, but casual observation bears 
out the belief that it is exceptional rather than usual 
for the masculine members of the population to be 
total abstainers from its use. The law of majority 
would seem to indicate that most people consider its 
use a good thing. It performs an important social 
function among men; physicians generally use it; old 
men seem to find comfort in smoking the hours away, 
and boys early make the necessary effort to overcome 
nauseated nature’s protest against it, so that they 
may enjoy the pleasures of men. Yet an unpreju- 
diced view of the situation shows that socially to- 
bacco using is so offensive to the greater part of so- 
ciety that on railroad trains, trolleys, and all places 
of public resort, those who wish to use it must keep 
within the narrow bounds especially assigned to them 
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in order not to annoy society as a whole. So general 
is the conviction of its physically dangerous and mor- 
ally demoralizing effect upon boys, that all sorts of 
laws are passed to prevent its sale to minors; while it 
is everyday history that men wedded to its use and 
having had every chance to test the advantages and 
disadvantages of the habit, are desirous that their 
sons should grow to manhood without acquiring the 
habit which once firmly established is hard to over- 
come. This paradoxical attitude of society can only 
be accounted for on the ground that the habit brings 
into conflict the lower nature that enjoys and the 
higher nature that reasons and aspires. And in the 
struggle all kinds of subterfuges and protective limi- 
tations are resorted to, in order to protect a source of 
sensual pleasure from banishment, instead of using 
the direct and straightforward way of relegating to 
barbarians a habit which society practically acknowl- 
edges is full of danger to the young who will be the 
men of the next generation. 

The enormous economic waste, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon. Established details as to physically in- 
jurious effects and morally corrupting ones are 
abundant for those who have time and interest to 
look closely into the matter. Most busy people will 
not stop to examine these, but even “ he who runs 
may read” that most people believe that any use of 
tobacco is injurious to minors (see, for example, any 
school catalogue), that excessive use may lead to 
serious results, and that only under limitations is it 
permissible among men. A further interesting ques- 
tion is how much is “ excessive,” and what “ limita- 
tions ” are necessary, and why 4 

The Society of Friends as a body has long felt the 
importance of discountenancing and discouraging the 
use of tobacco, but frequently we are made con- 
scious of a lack of individual faithfulness to the 
standards set by the Society. We have members who 
excuse themselves for the habit by saying, “I enjoy 
it; and it does not hurt me; it is the merest fanaticism 
to object to this more than to scores of other pleas- 
ures which often injure us more.” And again others 
who say, “It is nobody’s business but my own, any 
more than what I eat for breakfast, and whether I 
choose the most nutritious and economical food.” 


We would earnestly urge all who hold this view of 
the matter to consider whether the example which 
reacts injuriously upon the new generation around 
us, upon whom the hope of the future rests, is not 
the business of all rightly-concerned men and wom- 
en. And if any still cannot see that the sacrifice of 
their personal pleasure is required for the good of 
society as a whole, will not every member of the So- 







ciety of Friends, on account of the respect due to his 
Society, have a care not publicly to subvert by his 
example the testimony which it is the urgent desire 
of the organized body to bear against the use of nar- 
cotics? We feel sure that no member, even if not 
personally concerned upon this subject, would will- 
ingly and knowingly aid in undoing the work which 
our Philanthropic Committee is striving to accom- 


plish. 


A New Yorx Friend, who has recently visited 
Toronto, is delighted with the city itself and with 
the arrangements that are being made for the com- 
fort of the Conference guests. The public buildings 
and parks of Toronto are beautiful, the streets gen- 
erally are wide and well shaded, most of the houses 
in the residence section have grass plots in front, and 
the trolley service is excellent, transfers being given 
in every direction. All of these attractions, added 
to the city’s reputation for coolness, make it one 
of Canada’s most popular summer resorts. The rooms 
offered for $6.00 to $9.00 per week are mostly in 
houses with large lawns in front and fine verandas. 
Then let Friends everywhere plan to spend a part 
of their summer vacation attending the biennial con- 
ference of their Society in this attractive Canadian 
city. 

Tue attention of Friends is called to important 


If all who 
are thinking of going to Toronto will communicate 


conference announcements in this issue. 


promptly and to the point with the two committees 
it will greatly lighten the labors of those committees. 
It is especially important that the information given 
be carefully read and clearly understood so that un- 
necessary inquiries need not be made. So much work 
devolves necessarily on a few, that it is important 
that we all do our part. 





Politeness is as natural to delicate natures as per- 
fume is to flowers.—De Finod. 


* * 


No profession is worthy that does not give a man 
room to look out into more usefulness and higher 
character than he can comprehend at once. 


* & 


The life of the body is a sacred thing, because in it 
and through it comes the deeper life.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


* * 


Sorrow only touches the spiritual life with a more 
mellow happiness, and death opens wide the doors 
through which it passes into perfect union with God. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

A commercial employment agency on a philan- 
thropic basis has been opened in Philadelphia, at 108 
South Sixth Street. ‘The plan was the outcome of a 
thorough investigation into the city’s conditions by 
Frances A. Kellor, of New York, the well-known fel- 
low of the College Settlements Association. It was 
due to Frances Kellor’s revelations and influence that 
the New York Legislature last spring enacted the 
Employment Association act into a law, the model 
statute of the kind in the United States. She is also 
now engaged in Settlement and economic work for 
federated societies of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. It is stated by those interested in the new 
agency that in Philadelphia, business men, when in 
need of employees, had to pursue one of two courses: 
First—Advertise, and as a result be greatly annoyed 
and waste much time in interviewing and investigat- 
ing the references of many applicants. 
some employment 


Second—Use 
agency. Employment agencies 
customarily charge each employee a registration fee 
of from $2 to $5; this is simply for the privilege of 
enrolment. When a position is offered, an additional 
fee of not less than the first week’s entire salary, and 
even as high as two weeks’ salary, or 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the entire year’s salary, is charged; only about 
one-third of the applicants obtain positions. The ob- 
ject of the new agency is to remedy these conditions. 
The rates for the first year are fixed at what is be- 
lieved to be a minimum figure. If after a year’s trial 
it is found that the agency can be conducted at a 
lower rate of fees, corresponding reductions will be 
made, the object being to provide a medium of ex- 
change for commercial employers and employees 
upon the lowest terms possible. The expenses for the 
first year are guaranteed. All classes of employees 
will be handled, except domestics of any sort, and will 
embrace chiefly the branches in commercial and man- 
ufacturing lines of all sorts. It is hoped to make the 
agency an immense clearing house for operations be- 
tween employer and employee on the very highest 
principles and upon model plans. 


The recent census of the population of the Philip- 


pines discloses some surprising facts. Within the 
area of the archipelago 7,635,426 people dwell. 
Nearly 7,000,000 are wholly or partly civilized, and 
onlv 647,740 are uncivilized. When Magellan dis- 
covered the Philippines in 1521 the population is sup- 
posed to have numbered about 500,000 persons. If 
this supposition is correct the population has increased 
since Magellan’s discovery at the average rate of 1.5 
per cent. per vears This increase compares favorably 
with the growth of the population in the United 
States, which is rated at 2 per cent. annually. The 
great predominance of civilized persons is due to the 
educative efforts of the friars and Jesuits, especially 
the latter, who, strange to say, ave taken no part in 
the political affairs of the islands, but since their arri- 
val in 1581 have devoted themselves wholly to the 
higher education of the Filipinos. With this rapid 
increase in the population, and with a proportion of 
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twelve more or less civilized persons to every sav- 
age, it is apparent that a nation is coming into being 
south of Japan which may some day rival the Japa- 
nese. General Sanger says in his report that “ it is 
not too much to expect that under the guidance of a 
free, just and generous government, with the estab- 
lishment of more rapid and frequent means of com- 
munication, and with the general spread of educa- 
tion, the ephemeral tribal distinctions which now 
exist will gradually disappear, and the Filipinos will 
become a numerous and homogeneous race, exceed- 
ing in intelligence and capacity any other people in 
the Tropies.”—Church Standard. 


A Census Bureau bulletin shows that the number 
of negroes in the United States, including the entire 
area covered by the twelfth census (continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, and Porto Rico) is 
9,204,531. Between 11 and 16 per cent. of the negro 
population have or are believed by the enumerators to 
have some degree of white blood. The center of the 
negro population is in De Kalb County, Ala., about 
four miles from the western boundary of Georgia, 
having moved thence from Dinwiddie County, Vir- 
ginia, 476 miles northeast, since 1790. Over 77 per 
cent. of the negroes live in the country, against over 
57 per cent. of the whites. Almost 90 per cent. of 
the negroes in continental United States are in the 
Southern States and three-tenths of them are in 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama. Negroes consti- 
tute about one-fifteenth of the city population and 
about one-seventh of the country popalation of conti- 
nental United States. The rate of increase declined 
steadily through the nineteenth century. The ne- 
groes, unlike the Indians and the native whites, have a 
slight excess of females. Illiteracy among them is 
about seven times greater than among the whites. 
The death rate approximates 30 per cent., while that of 
whites under the same “calculation is 17 per cent. 
Negro breadwinners constitute 62.2 per cent. of all 
negroes at least 10 years old. For whites the cor- 
responding per cent. is 48.6, and for Southern whites, 
46.9. The relatively high per cent. for negroes is 
closely connected with the marked prevalence of fe- 
male labor in that race. 


Dr. Theodore Herzl, founder of the Zionist moye- 
ment and President of the Zionist Congress, is dead. 
He was born in Budapest in 1860. When a boy he 
settled in Vienna, where he was educated for the law, 
although he afterward devoted his attention almost 
exclusively to literature and journalism. His early 
work was in no way related to the Jews. He acted 
as correspondent to the Neue Freie Presse, in Paris, 
and later became literary editor of the paper. He 
also became a writer for the Viennese stage. In 
1896 his “ Judenstaat ” appeared. He never con- 
fessed to what particular incident his “ Jewish State ” 
was due, but the fact that he was moved by the Drey- 
fus affair is supposed to have had much to do with its 
production. In 1897 he founded Die Welt, in Vi- 
enna, and it was then that he planned the first Zion- 
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ist Congress, of which he was president continuously 
until his death. In 1903 Herzl negotiated, through 
Joseph Chamberlain, with the Egyptian Government, 
for a charter for the settlement of Jews in Al Arish 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, adjoining Southern Pales- 
tine, but the scheme failed. Last year he submitted 
proposals at St. Petersburg for the amelioration of 
the Jews’ position in Russia. 

German newspapers emphasize the indirect politi- 
cal value of the meeting between King Edward and 
Emperor William at Kiel recently. The National 
Zeitung assumes that the war in the Far East was the 
central point of all the discussions. The paper argues 
that Great Britain and Germany are equally inter- 
ested in the early restoration of peace, that the war 
must injure trade, and that the time must come ulti- 
mately when the Chinese will compel the government 
to participate. Consequently, the Zeitung says, no 
patriotic Englishman can desire the complete humil- 
jation of Russia. The Jagedblatt says it is informed 
that the supreme efforts of the diplomatists who are 
working quietly toward the bringing about of inter- 
vention between Russia and Japan will be directed 
to the prevention of a division of the powers into two 
camps, as occurred a decade ago. It is desired that in- 
tervention shall be a united action upon the part of 
all the neutral powers, and it will be restricted to a 
tender of good offices, without the slightest tinge of 
compulsion. The chances of such intervention are 
considered to be not at all unfavorable. 

Changhsha, in the Province of Hunan, China, was 
declared open to foreign trade on the 2d. This place, 
while a far inland Chinese city, is nevertheless a dis- 
tributing point for enormous quantities of merchan- 
dise destined for the central provinces by way of the 
Yangtsekiang River and its mahy estuaries. The city 
is at the head of an arm of Tunting Lake, and, though 
800 miles distant from the sea, is accessible for all 
varieties of light draught vessels. The opening of it 
to foreign commerce, in addition to offering direct 
accessibility to an enormous population in its vicin- 
ity, will tend to remove a serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of foreign trade, in inland China. Foreign 
goods sent inland, by the exclusion of direct foreign 
control, have been at the merey of Chinese handlers 
and Chinese methods, resulting in delay, dishonest 
returns, and all but insurmountable restriction to 
trade. In addition to privileges at Shanghai and sea- 
board cities, foreign merchants will have an inland 
center from which business may be controlled. 

Five college students, two from Columbia and 
three from Harvard, were members of a party of 
forty men that left New York recently to work in 
the wheat fields of Kansas. Surprising as it may 
seem, the college student is said to be in great demand 
as a worker in the Western harvest fields. Quite a 
number of students from Eastern colleges spent last 
season there, and the reports regarding their work 
which have reached Superintendent John J. Boalin, of 
the New York State Free Employment Bureau, indi- 
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cate that in the hard work of garnering the Western 
crops they showed endurance and staying qualities 
far beyond those of men who had been used to man- 
ual labor all their lives. The demand for workmen 
in the Western wheat fields is greater than ever this 
year, and any man strong enough and willing to un- 
dertake the hard work of harvesting can be accommo- 
dated, provided he has the necessary amount of 
money to pay for transportation and keep during the 
two-day journey and can show a good record. 

Examination of the physical condition of the 1800 
street sweepers employed by the city of New York 
shows that 283 are affected with tuberculosis, con- 
tracted during the course of their work by inhaling 
disease-laden dust. What will be done to remedy the 
situation is not certain. It is recognized that the peril 
to the community by the infection of the sweepers is 
greater than an equal prevalence of the “ white 
plague ” among any other class. Their constant pres- 
ence on the streets, poisoning the dust, and being pois- 
oned in turn, makes them ready distributors of the 
malady. 

New York has opened the first of its free sani- 
tariums in the Adirondacks for the treatment of poor 
persons suffering from tuberculosis. The official 
name of this institution is the New York State Hos- 
pital for Incipient Tuberculosis. It is situated at 
Daybrock, in Essex County, about three miles from 
Saranac Lake. It-has cost the State nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars to erect and equip the institution 
and to pay for the 516 acres of land which surround 
it. This will lead, it is believed, to the establishment 
of a chain of free sanitariums throughout the State. 


BIRTHS. 

MILLS.—At 26 Stone Avenue, Somerville, Mass., Fifth 

month 30th, 1904, to Leroy A. and Bertha J. Mills, a daughter, 
who is named Muriel Agnes Mills. 

MILLS.—At 1024 Lincoln Avenue, Decatur, Ill., Sixth month 


15th, 1904, to Albert T. and Goldie Reynolds Mills, a son, who 
is named Ronald Reynolds Mills. 


SIMPSON.—At Norristown, Pa., Sixth month 25th, 1904, to 
Charles and Annie Brooke Simpson, a son, who is named 
Charles Edward. 


MARRIAGES. 


PERCY—SUTTON.—At Friends’ Meeting House, Fifteenth 
and Rutherford Place, New York, on Third-day, Sixth 
month 27th, 1904, by order of the Religious Society of 
Friends, John Crocker Perey, son of George R. and Abby 
Percy, of Chatham, N. Y., and Elizabeth Sutton, daughter of 
Mary G. and the late Silas H. Sutton, of Colorado. 


SAVERY—DARLINGTON.—On Sixth month 16th, 1904, at 
the home of thebride, Denver, Col., Charles W. Savery, of 
Philadelphia, and Frances R., daughter of Jane S. and the late 
Thomas Darlington, formerly of West Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—At San Jose, California, on Fifth month 31st, 
1904, of diphtheria, James Cromwell Baldwin, son of William 
Herbert and Julia T. Baldwin, aged 5 years and 9 months. In- 
terment at Romansville, Chester County, Pa. 


GILBERT.—At the home of her son-in-law, William D. Gar- 
rett, East Goshen, Pa., on Sixth month 22d, 1904, Mary R., 
widow of the late Peter H. Gilbert, in the 85th year of her age; 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment 
at Goshen Friends’ Burying Ground. 
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GRISCOM.—On Sixth month 24th, 1904, Samuel E. Griscom, 
aged 86 years. The funeral service was held on the 27th in 
Friends’ Meeting House, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. In- 
terment at Reading, Pa. In the meeting at Buck Hill Falls, on 
First-day, the 26th, he was remembered, and there was much 
expression, making it truly a memorial meeting of this Friend 
who for so many years held Buck Hill for Friends, not allow- 
ing so much as a tree to be disturbed, until finally the way be- 
came clear to develop the property and to found the Friendly 
Settlement there. 





Our friend, Samuel E. Griscom, was one who scattered the 
good seed of the words of eternal life by the wayside and in his 
quiet walking up and down among men, where he has found 
many an opportunity to call the wandering and inquiring soul 
home to Christ. He often talked to the children along the street, 
not to fight, not to be abusive to each other, but to cultivate 
feelings of kindness and good will to all. They would gather 
around him, respectfully listening to the many words of wis- 
dom as they fell from his lips, accompanied with that love 
that cements and binds together in one bundle of love. 

Through his long life it has been his constant and prayerful 
desire to keep near to the voice of God in his own soul, feeling 
his liabilty to go astray and lose control of himself, if not kept 
and centered in that all-sustaining power which makes us wise 
unto salvation. ANNA M. ORMSMY. 


WHITELY.—On the morning of Sixth month 19th, 1904, af- 
ter a brief illness, passed quietly away, Rachel, wife of Henry 
Whitely, and daughter of John and Christiana Heacock; a mem- 
ber and elder of Milford Executive Meeting, aged 83 years. 





NOTES. 

In another column is given an account of Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting, held in the southern part of the State of In- 
diana, and belonging to Illinois Yearly Meeting. Our friend, 
Thomas Trueblood, in a private letter, says in regard to the 
meeting on First-day at the time of this quarterly meeting: 

“Tt is difficult to give an idea of it. Our house will hold, I 
should think, about 500, but that is a very small proportion 
to the number that was on the ground. To accommodate a 
greater number we have some years held meeting in the yard, 
under the shade of forest trees, but on account of some who are 
feeble and those advanced in years it has not been thought 
best to do so for two years past, which is not liked by some be- 
cause so few comparatively get the benefit of the meeting.” 


The Philanthropic Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
(New Jersey) has arranged to hold a meeting on Seventh- 
day afternoon, Seventh month 16th, at 3 o’clock, in the meet- 
ing house yard at Woodbury, N.J. Henry W. Wilbur, of New 
York, will give an address on “ Arbitration.” Other speakers 
are expected. A cordial invitation is extended to all. Trolley 
from Chestnut Street wharf passes the yard. 


A circular meeting under the care of a committee of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Millcreek, Del., on 
First-day, Seventh month 10th, 1904, at 3 p.m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 o’clock. Visiting Friends 
are conveyed free of charge by hack from Narberth station, 
on the main line. All Friends and attenders of Friends’ meet- 
ings are cordially welcomed. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE AT TORONTO, EIGHTH 
MONTH 12TH TO 18TH. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Canadian roads have granted a rate of one fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, provided there be 300 in at- 
tendance from points in Canada. If less than that number, 
the fare will be one and one-third for the round trip. 

The Central Passenger Association has granted a rate of a 
fare and a third for the round trip on the certificate plan from 
all points between Buffalo, Pittsburg, Wheeling and Salamanca 
on the East, and Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis on the West. 

The Western Passenger Association, having jurisdiction west 
of Chicago, will grant the same concession, if the committee 
will guarantee an attendance of twenty-five from their terri- 
tory and name the points they will come from, which so far it 
has not been able to do. Friends from Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
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points west of Chicago, will please inform the chairman im- 
mediately. 

The Trunk Line Association and the New England Passen- 
ger Association, having jurisdiction of the railroads in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Virginia, have granted 
rate of one fare, plus $2.00, for the round trip. On this basis 
the fare from the following points will be, on all roads except 
the New York Central: 


Via all rail. Lewiston, steamer. 


et TH.. 663d $12.60 $11.50 
Ng). ici’ 4 cw aicans & nee 13.85 12.75 
IE 6. ns coo sins cn 13.85 12.75 
DNS. eis TETRIS 14.60 13.50 
rs 15.80 14.70 


The rates from intermediate points are about the same as 
above; from other points according to distance will be pro- 
portionate. 

TICKETS. 


Tickets purchased on the certificate plan, which applies only 
to Canada and the Central Passenger Association territory, can 
be purchased, and will be good, from the 8th to the 12th of 
Eighth month, and to return up to the 21st. When purchasing 
Friends must be careful to obtain from the agents one of the 
regular certificates, which they are authorized to issue, for 
without this certificate the reduced rate for the return trip 
cannot be secured. These certificates must be turned into the 
office of the committee at Massey Hall, Toronto, as soon as 
possible after arrival. 

Tickets for the railroads east of the Ohio River and South 
of Canada will be on sale at all ticket offices when requested 
from 5th to 11th of Eighth month, but good only to use from 
the 9th to 11th, inclusive. 

All persons will have to sign their names on the tickets 
when purchased. Therefore, to avoid confusion or delay, it is 
important to purchase tickets early. At local stations it 
would be well for Friends to advise the agents in advance, so 
that they will be sure to be provided with the tickets. These 
tickets. are good to return at any time up to the 3lst of 
Eighth month. There cannot be any stop-over allowed, except 
at Niagara. These tickets will have to be certified at Toronto 
for the return trip, notice of which will be given hereafter. 


ROUTES. 


Friends can take any route, at their own convenience, on the 
Sth, 9th, 10th or 11th of Eighth month. The committee has 
made special arrangements with the following roads to run 
special trains as second sections of their express trains on the 
morning of the 10th: 1. The Delaware and Lackawanna, from 
New York, at 10 a.m., connecting at Manunka Chunk or 
Stroudsburg, with special cars on train, as may be required, 
leaving Broad Street, Philadelphia, at 9.06 a.m. and Trenton 
9.54. 2. The Reading and Lehigh Valley, leaving Reading 
Terminal 8.30 a.m. These two trains will arrive in Niagara 
about 9 p.m. 3. The Pennsylvania, from Broad Street, 8.30 
a.m., making connection at Harrisburg with special cars (or 
train) leaving Washington 7.50 a.m. and Baltimore 8.52 a.m. 
This train will arrive at Niagara about 8.30 p.m. Special Pull- 
man cars will be attached to the train on the Lehigh Valley 
leaving Reading Terminal 6.30 p.m., New York 5.40 p.m., go- 
ing through to Toronto without change, arriving about 11 a.m. 
on the llth. Friends who propose to travel by day trains and 
desire parlor chairs, are advised to secure them from the ticket 
agents for the regular trains, as there will be no Pullman cars 
on the special trains, but there will be a dining car attached 
to each. 

Stops will be made at stations to suit the convenience of 
Friends. Detailed time table will be published later. 

Friends must give the route they desire to take when pur- 
chasing their tickets. All the roads will issue tickets by either 
of three routes, viz.: 

First, By all rail. The Lehigh Valley, via the Grand Trunk. 
The Pennsylvania, and Delaware and Lackawanna, via the 
Michigan Central and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo. 

Second, By rail to Niagara, trolley to Lewiston 
Route), and boat to Toronto. 

Third, Rail to Lewiston, via New York Central from Niag- 
ara, and boat to Toronto. 

Tickets are only good to return by same route. 

It is important that the railroad officials, as well as the 
committee, should know as early as possible of the probable 
number who expect to go by each route; therefore, Friends 
are requested to send the information to the member of the 
committee in each yearly meeting, as well as the chairman, 
by the Ist of Eighth month. 

If there be any who prefer to go through to Toronto without 
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change on regular trains, and not convenient to the Lehigh 
Valley, they can do so, but it will be necessary to change at 
Buffalo. But if there be a sufficient number, say 25, for a Pull- 
man car, who desire to go through, arrangements can be made. 


BAGGAGE. 

All baggage that is checked should be checked through to 
Toronto. That going by rail will be examined on arrival at 
Toronto; that by boat on the boat. Baggage needed at Niag- 
ara should be carried. It would be well for each one to tag 
baggage with name, route (wether by rail or Lewiston and 
boat), and address in Toronto. 

Transfer of baggage in Toronto may all be arranged on train 
or boat with the representative of the Canadian Transfer Com- 
pany. 

HOTELS AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

Special arrangements have been made with the hotels at 
Niagara Falls. 

The International and Cataract Hotels at rate of $3.00 per 
day or fraction of a day, room and board. 

The Imperial Hotel and Hotel Clifton, at rate of $2.00 per 
day; but for lodging and breakfast only $1.25 will be charged. 

Niagara Falls House, per day, $2.00; Temperance House, 
per day, $1.50; lodging and breakfast, 90 cents; in new part 
or annex, per day, $2.00. 

The above rates are also for return trip, if desired. 

Friends are advised to write at once direct to the hotels 
and engage their rooms, as the proprietors will not agree to 
reserve more rooms than are engaged at least a week or ten 
days in advance, and the earlier rooms are engaged the better 
the. selection. 

The above rates are for two in a room. If there are parties 
of four who are willing to room together, it would be well to 
so state when engaging rooms, as there are some large and 
very desirable rooms with two double beds in. 

When engaging rooms please state that you wish benefit of 
rate made for Friends going to General Conference at Toronto; 
also write if you desire supper on evening you arrive at 
Niagara. 

Special trolleys by “Gorge Route” will leave Niagara at 
1 p.m., connecting at Lewiston with 2 o’clock boat for Toronto. 

Dinner will be served at 12 o’clock sharp at all the hotels, 
which will give sufficient time to take trolleys for boat. 

The Central Committee directed that an assessment of fifty 
cents be made for each person attending the Conference, which 
is to defray some extraordinary expenses, which will be col- 
a when tickets and certificates are certified for the return 
rip. 

Suitable badges have been provided, which will be distributed 
without charge to all Friends in attendance, either on the 
route or on arrival; or they can be obtained from members 
of the committee upon application, enclosing a postage stamp. 

Joun WILLIAM HuTcHINSON (Chairman), 
Hempstead, L. I. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, 
373 West 123d Street, New York City. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Resecca B. NIcHOLSON, Box 1, Trenton, N. J. 
JosePH J. JANNEY, 
Madison and Eutaw Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SAMUEL P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 
WILLIAM R. CLARKE, Emerson, Ohio. 
EpwArp A. JENKINS, 
Epitu M. Winper, Richmond, Ind. 





HOMES IN TORONTO. 


1. A list of hotels at Toronto given in THe INTELLIGENCER 
in the issue of 6th mo. 4th, will be repeated next week. Those 
desiring to put up at hotels will please make their arrange- 
ments ahead direct with the hotel. 

The arrangements made for each Friend in this way should 
be at once reported to the secretary Friends’ Association, 
Toronto, that the Committee on Homes may be fully acquaint- 
ed with all the available accommodation right up to the time 
of Conference. 

2. A list of boarding and other houses which have been in- 
spected by local committee will be given next week, that those 
who desire to make arrangements with such may do so direct. 
All such arrangements when made should be immediately and 
fully reported to the secretary Friends’ Association, Toronto. 
Good rooms, with board, in pleasant localities, may be had 
from $4.50 per week up. 

3. Those who fail to make direct arrangements and who 
desire to have inspected places selected and reserved for them 
may send in their names to any member of the Committee on 


Homes or to the secretary of Friends’ Association, Toronto. 
This is all the address necessary. 

There are a large number of places about which definite 
information as to exact accommodation cannot be fully learned 
until the last week of this month. Friends need not have the 
slightest fear, however, of any lack of room in Toronto. 

4. Owing to the foregoing, and in order to help in allotting 
suitable places for all who may desire assistance in securing 
them, the following members of the Committee on Homes will 
be in Toronto from the 21st of this month and will remain un- 
til the close of the Conference: Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore; Re- 
becca L. Nicholson, of Philadelphia; Anna M. Jackson, of New 
York, and Elizabeth Stover, of New York. 

In addition to these, the following are members of the Com- 
mittee on Homes: Samuel P. Zavitz, Isaac Wilson, Edgar M. 
Zavitz, Harry A. Hawkins, George Cox, Anna B. Walker, 
Marcia C. Powell, Martha J. Warner, Alice Tomlinson and 
Lydia R. Richards; William G. Brown, chairman. 

5. Write to any of the above, or to “ The Secretary, Friends’ 
Association, Toronto,” at once, or as soon as may be, stating 
the kind of accommodation required, the price, etc., but after 
the 21st all communications should come to Toronto addressed 
to or in care of “ The Secretary Friends’ Association, Toronto.” 

6. A regular office for the work will be opened at once, but 
will be removed to Massey Hall on the morning of the llth 
of Eighth month, the day upon which delegates arrive, where 
all information may be obtained. 

7. A numbered card, with particulars and directions, will be 
sent to each one for whom a place becomes selected. 

8. Members of Friends’ Association will be at the Union 
Station and at the docks upon arrival of passengers on the 
11th, and will be known by their badges. 

9. Friends should not use American postage stamps in Tor- 
onto. 

10. A Conference post office will be established at Massey 
Hall. 

11. American currency will be freely accepted in Toronto. 
No need of changing money. 

12. Remember that Toronto is one of the largest summer 
resorts on the continent, and a pleasant and comfortable time 
may be expected. Wm. G. Brown. 


Toronto, Seventh month 2d, 1904. 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION. 


The following information may be helpful to those purpos- 
ing to attend Friends’ General Conference at Toronto in Eighth 
month. Besides hotels and private houses, four large residences 
have been arranged for, where companies of from fourteen to 
fifty can be accommodated. These are: The Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College, Bloor Street; the residence of the Conservatory 
of Music, University Avenue; the residence of St. Hilda’s Col- 
lege, Trinity University grounds, Queen Street, West, and the 
Abberley, a family hotel, on Sherbourne Street. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN LADIES’ COLLEGE 


on Bloor Street, West, is a comfortable, successful residential 
school for girls, adjacent to Queen’s Park, with accommodation 
for fifty resident students. Two car lines pass the door, one of 
which (Avenue Road car) goes direct to Massey Hall and the 
Union Depot. There will be accommodation for fifty delegates, 
furnishing room and morning and evening meals, at $1.25 a 
day. We understand a delegation from New York Yearly 
Meeting is arranging for this through Elizabeth Stover. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


is a commodious, beautiful home, close to College and Yonge 
ear, which goes direct to Massey Hall. It will accommodate 
fourteen or eighteen persons, furnishing room and breakfast 
and evening meal at $8.00 each, and two in a room. 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE 


is the woman’s residence for Trinity University, beautifully lo- 
cated in the University grounds, Queen Street, West. It has 
good street car connection with Massey Hall, and will accom- 
modate thirty, with two in a room, serving breakfast only, at 
$7.00 each for thirty delegates, or $8.00 each with twenty dele- 
gates for the whole Conference week. All the appointments 
and surroundings are restful and luxurious. 


THE ABBERLEY 
is a family hotel on Sherbourne Street, where the Belt Line 
car passes every three minutes. It is ten minutes’ walk 


from Massey Hall, and will accommodate over fifty delegates, 
if arrangements are made early. The proprietor has offered the 
entire house for the use of delegates as headquarters, if de- 
sired. Everything has the appearance of comfort and home- 
likeness. The dining room is pleasant, and the meals whole- 
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some and nicely served. The rates are $9.00 for room and 
board on second floor, and $7.00 for room and board on third 
floor. 

Very soon a large list of places offering accommodation will 
be published at rates ranging from $3.50 to $5 per week, with 
full or partial board. Arrangements are being made for a com- 
mittee representing the various yearly meetings to be in at- 
tendance at Toronto early enough to assign the delegates to 
the various places according to their preferences. The dele- 
gates should communicate as early as possible with this com- 
mittee at Toronto, stating their wishes as to price and locality 
and nature of accommodation, whether hotel or large residence 
or private residence. It will be remembered that according to 
announcement already made, luncheon will be provided at Mas- 
sey Hall each day at 15 and 25 cents each. All communications 
should be addressed to the secretary of Friends’ Association, 
Toronto, Can. A. C. Courtice, Secretary. 


MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting’s Friends’ School was 
established, with the following minute: 

‘ At Baltimore Monthly Meeting held 13th. of 2nd Month, 
1800. 

The situation of the schools taught by our members within 
the virge of this meeting, and a desire for the improvement, 
and a more guarded education of the youth, coming under con- 
sideration, after the sentiment of diverous friends being ex- 
pressed, The following friends are appointed to unite with 
women friends, to visit the said schools, and to report their 
sence of the situation, and what other necessary regulations 
may cccur respecting them. Viz. Gerard T. Hopkins, Isaiah 
Balderston, John Brown, Joseph Townsend, and Jonathan Elli- 
cott. 

This committee reported, 10th of 7th Month, 1800, 
that a suitable house in the city be rented by the 
monthly meeting, for the accommodation of a quali- 
fied teacher, with a small family, as a dwelling and 
school room, and that provisions ‘be made for tuition 
under the regulations proposed, on such moderate 
terms as Friends generally, who may be disposed to 
have their children educated therein, may without 
ditiiculty be obtained. 

At Monthly Meeting held 14th. of 8th. Month. This com- 
mittee reported they have secured a suitable house, for the 
accommodation of a school-master’s family and school room, 
on the west side of St. Paul’s lane, for a term of 3 years, at 
a rent of $240.00 for the first year, and $250.00 a year for the 
two succeeding years, which being considered was united with, 
and the committee continued to open subscription to carry the 
same into effect. 

This committee report, 8th of 3d Month, 1801, 
they had secured $211, with a prospect of more 
money; that the house on St. Paul’s Lane was in 
readiness for the teacher. 

Scharff and other historians inform that numer- 
ous efforts were made to establish schools in Balti- 
more, but mostly were failures, on account of being 
unable to secure suitable teachers (except the pastors 
of the Established Church—Episcopal) previous to 
1800. 

That in 1786, “ The great importance and necessity 
of such an institution (an academy) was so manifest 
that it was unanimously agreed that a committee rep- 
resenting the different Christian denominations of 
the town should be appointed to prepare a plan for a 
school to meet at Mrs. Ball’s Coffee House, to devise 
a plan for such a school; after some efforts this plan 
failed of the results hoped for. In 1796 the ‘ Balti- 
more Academy ’ was established, with a good prospect 
of success, but the building was destroyed by fire, 
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December, 1796. Money was not secured to re- 
build. The school failed on this account after it was 
thought to have been a successful consern.” 

Baltimore Friends’ School appears to have been 
continued, with more or less success, from reports 
made to the monthly meeting, in rented quarters, un- 
til 1849, when a building was erected in the rear of 
Lombard Street meeting house, the upper story of 
which was used for school purposes. I find the fol- 
lowing minute in regard to it: 


At Baltimore Monthly Meeting held 10th. of 10th. Month, 
1803. 

The subject of building another meeting house in the city 
of Baltimore, being spread before this meeting, and fully united 
with, John McKim, John Mitchel, David Wilson, James Gil- 
lingham, Thomas Ellicott, Benjamin Ellicott, John Jewett, 
Isaiah Balderston, William Brown, Jonathan Ellicott, Isaac 
Tyson, Philip E. Thomas, John Marsh, John Dukehart, Eli 
Balderston, William Trimble, Gerard T. Hopkins, Thomas 
Poultney, Izak Procter, and David Brown, to unite with the 
standing committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting, and take 
the subject into consideration, and if they should apprehend 
it expedient open subscription for raising money. 


At monthly meeting held 11th of 10th Month, 
1803, this committee reports: 

They had an opportunity offered, and have in connection 
with the committee of the Yearly Meeting, disposed of the lot 
of ground hitherto purchased agreeable to the former prospect 
of the Monthly Meeting, for $1725.00, the original cost, and 
have also purchased a lot of ground about 100 by 170 feet, 
situated on Lombard Street, between Howard and Eutaw 
streets. The cost of which will be about $4200.00, in fee, sim- 
ple, and have $9100.00, and have prospect of further subscrip- 
tions. That in their judgement a house 80 feet long and 60 feet 
wide ought to be commenced as early as practicable, and that 
such building be under the direction of well qualified friends, 
we are free to propose John McKim, Elisha Tyson, James 
Carey, John Mitchel, Benjamin Ellicott, and James Ellicott, 
who were appointed. 

The lot mentioned as having been sold was situ- 
ated at the southeast corner of Calvert and Lexington 
Streets, now occupied by Baltimore Post Office. 

At monthly meeting held 11th of 10th Month, 
1804, the building committee inform that the origi- 
nal subseription of $9,230 has all been expended, ex- 
cept $945, which has not been collected; that they 
have let all the contracts for completing the building. 
They find from as exact an estimate as can now be 
made, that the total expenses will be $13,230, of 
which sum $4,000 remains a deficit. The meeting 
appoints John McKim, Philip E. Thomas, Thomas 
Ellicott and Amos James to open subscription for the 
aforesaid $4,000. This committee reported, 13th of 
12th Month, 1804, they have obtained $1,843, and 
have no prospect of being able to obtain a further 
sum of money. William Trimble, Evan Ellicott, 
William Brown, James Gillingham and William Riley 
were appointed to dispose of so much of the lot of 
ground fronting on Great York Street (now Balti- 
more) as will be sufficient to cover the deficiency. 
This committee reported, 14th of 3d Month, 1805, 
that they had disposed of four lots fronting on Great 
York Street, of 28 feet each, for the sum of $2,680. 

At monthly meeting held 14th of 11th Month, 
1805, “ Friends of the west end of this city make re- 
quest for the privilege of holding meeting in Friends’ 
new meeting house, situate on Lombard Street.” A 
committee was appointed and made a report, 12th 
Month 12th, 1805: 
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That the privilege of holding meeting in the new meeting 
house, be granted, to hold a meeting for worship, on the first 
day of the week at 10 o’clock, in the morning, also a meeting 
at 3 o’clock on First-day after-noon, and a meeting on the 
Fourth-day of the week at 10 o’clock, and also propose that all 
Friends west of Calvert street, to its intersection with Jones 
Falls, and thence along the Fall’s Turn-pike, be considered 
members of this meeting. That friends between Calvert and 


South streets be allowed the priviledge of becoming members | 


of either meeting, which they may incline to choose. ‘he 
Monthly Meeting approved the recommendation, and directed 
that the first meeting be held the first First-day in next month. 
Ist. Month, 1806. 

Later appears the following minute: 


At Baltimore Monthly Meeting held 14th. of 5th. Month 
1807. 

To Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

We the committee appointed to superintend the building of 
the new meeting house, in the west end of this city, report we 
have complied with that obligation, settled and paid all the 
accounts relating thereto, and have all accounts and vouchers 
ready for examination. 


The aggregate cost of the building and its appertenances 
is $15.706, as follows. 

For building house, $14.565.96. For paving Lombard street, 
and Whiskey alley $276.75. For wall around yard, and pav- 
ing footway on Lombard street $608.61. For stoves and pipes 
$139.00. For difference between lot sold near the Court house 
and the present one $23.73. For commission for selling lot in 
Old Town $61.43. For wood &c. $10.93. Total amount, 
$15.706.45. 

Which has been derived from the following sources. 

From individual subscriptions $12.922.60. From sale of lot 
in Old Town $2.680.00. From sale of surplus material $50.85. 
From Benjamin and James Ellicott $53.00. Total cost of 
building $15.706.45. Total cost of lot $1.748.73. 


At monthly meeting held 12th of 3d Month, 1807, 
Lombard Street Preparative Meeting requests the 
privilege of holding a monthly meeting, in their meet- 
ing house, on Fourth-day previous to the second 
Fifth-day in each month. At monthly meeting held 
9th of 4th Month, 1807, the request of Lombard 
Street Preparative Meeting was united with. It was 
agreed that this meeting in the future be called the 
Monthly Meeting of Baltimore for the Eastern Dis- 
trict, and that the meeting proposed to be settled be 
designated by the name of the Monthly Meeting of 
Baltimore for the Western District; also that Elk 
Ridge Meeting be united with the Monthly Meeting 
of Baltimore for the Western Distriet. 


(To be continued.) 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting of Friends met at 
Highlands Creek, near Salem, Ind., Fifth month 
27th to 29th. The visiting Friends present were 
Abel Mills, minister, Clear Creek, Ill.; Mary G. 
Smith, minister, Hoopeston, Ill.; Margaret Shoe- 
maker, of Indiana Yearly Meeting; Marie Powlson 
and daughter Sarah, and Thomas Woodnut, of Chi- 
eago, Ill. The weather was favorable, and there was 
a good attendance at all the meetings except the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders on Sixth-day; this, though 
small as to numbers, was nevertheless a profitable sea- 
son, and those gathered were dipped into deep spir- 
itual baptism on account of the many shortcomings 
reported by one preparative meeting. This resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to labor with them, 
as way opens, for their betterment. The First-day 
School Conference was felt to be very good, the chil- 
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dren doing remarkably well. Our First-day School 
at this place is in a flourishing condition, with 73 
scholars enrolled. 

On First-day an all-day meeting was held. The 
roads adjacent were crowded with vehicles, many com- 
ing for miles to partake of this spiritual feast. At 
noon a lunch was served in the shade of the forest 
trees. All nature seemed to commune with us in 
praise to the Giver of all good things. During the ser- 
vices of both First- and Seventh-days many beautiful 
and helpful thoughts were dropped. The lips of those 
who spoke seemed touched, as it were, “ with coals of 
fire from the altar.” 

We could not but feel a spirit of sadness as we 
noted the vacant seat which for so many years had 
been filled by our late faithful friend, Joshua L. Mills. 
On Seventh-day a beautiful eulogy was given to the 
memory of this dear Friend by Ellwood Trueblood. 
One impressive feature of the First-day gathering was 
the close attention given by those of different denom- 
inations. One of this class said he longed to get up 
and say something to clinch the remarks of one who 
had spoken. We were reminded of the poet’s 
thought: 


“The ways, they are many and wide, 
And seldom are two ways the same. Side by side 
May we stand, by the same little door, when all’s done; 
The ways, they are many; the end, it is one; 
He that knocketh shall enter: who asks shall obtain; 
And who seeketh, he findeth.” 


Srpney TRUEBLOOD. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

The three days’ session, began with Millville 
| Monthly Meeting, held at Millville, Pa., Sixth month 
22d. We had the acceptable company of our minis- 
tering Friends, Samuel Ash, of Swarthmore, Pa., and 


Samuel H. Broomell, from Pennsgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. They were each deeply exercised in the 
ministry. The business of the meeting was transacted 
without eliciting anything particularly to be re- 
marked. Next day was held the half-vear’s meeting. 
In addition to the above-named Friends, we were fa- 
vored with the presence of Nathaniel Richardson, a 
minister from Byberry, Pa., and Ezra Lippincott, of 
Riverton, N. J. Nathaniel, as did the others, spoke 
to the edification of those present. Near the close of 
the second meeting Ezra Lippincott arose and talked 
pertinently on the need of each member being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the principles of Quakerism, 
that he might be able to give a reason for the faith 
that isin him. After this the meeting adjourned. In 
the evening, at the Union House of worship in Mill- 
ville, Samuel H. Broomell delivered a lecture, illus- 
trated by blackboard drawings, on the “ Dangers of 
Life,” which was well presented, and impressed the 
audience. 

The public, formerly called the youth’s, meeting, 
assembled, filling the house with appreciative hearers. 
William U. John spoke briefly, as he did on the other 
occasions. Samuel Ash followed, quoting the text, 
“For wide is the gate, and broad is the way that lead- 


| eth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
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thereat; because strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.”” The broad way has many and devious paths, 
for there are many ways of wrong-doing, and they all 
are beset with difficulties, impediments and embar- 
rassments, thus making it clear that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. The narrow way, on the other 
hand, is straight, being destitute of turns and wind- 
ings, and is lighted from the farther end by the divine 
illuminations. Therefore, on the whole, this is the 
easier way for a man to travel. In the course of his 
sermon he compared the working of principlé and pol- 
icy. Principle inspires lofty aims and purposes; pol- 
icy often seeks the accomplishment of what it has in 
view by very questionable means. But policy may be 
a useful ally in reaching certain desirable results, 
when controlled by principle and not allowed to reach 
out toward mean and selfish ends. Thus he continued 
to set forth the truth, holding the thoughtful atten- 
tion of those present. Nathaniel Richardson was 
next. He began with the passage, “For this end 
came I into the world to bear witness to the truth.” 
He treated of this mission of Jesus Christ. Then he 
compared the conditions affecting humanity in that 
day with those of the present, finding a similarity in 
the fact that the world was then divided in belief, 
both religiously and politically; besides, it was sep- 
arated into classes, as rich and poor. But Jesus did 
not associate with the rich. He had nothing in com- 
mon with the aristocrats of his time. He sought the 


poor and outcast, and he obtained a following from 


the common people, represented by a great diversity 
of individual character. There was the tender-heart- 
ed John, the impulsive Peter, the doubting Thomas, 
the traitor Judas. Christ reveals himself in our spir- 
itual nature, and by attention thereto we gain a true 
and inward knowledge of this Light that the Bible of | 
itself cannot give. George Fox, a diligent reader of 
the Scriptures, said until he had this revelation he 
knew nothing of him. Nevertheless, the Bible has a 
high value as giving an account of the Lord’s dealings 
with man, and containing as it does the precepts and 
history of the founder of Christianity. But the whole 
book is a wonderful production, surpassing in interest 
the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” or the most at- 
tractive novel ever written. Because of these things 
it is worthy of our most careful study and perusal. 
Nathaniel went on speaking for some time, enlarging 
upon his theme and impressing the meeting with the 
importance and interesting nature of his subject. 
After he took his seat, Samuel Ash offered a prayer, 
which was followed by the conclusion of the meeting. 
The services of these, our visiting Friends, were high- 
ly appreciated, and no doubt they will receive their 
reward. 

It is encouraging to the writer to note the fact that 
the Lord still sends his devoted servants to labor 
amongst us, and we are brought to a more hopeful 
state of mind regarding the future of our Society by 
a continuance of interest in these recurring meetings, | 
as well as by reports which reach us of increasing ac- | 
tivity elsewhere, along lines which may promote the | 
advancement of Friends and contribute to the spread — 
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of their principles. But as long as human conditions 
remain as they are the constructive agencies that 
build up Friends’ meetings and institutions will be 
opposed by the destructive ones which tear them 
down. When the former build faster than the latter 
can tear down, we have prosperity, growth, develop- 
ment, and may it be that we have entered upon a 
period of this kind! Among the destructive agencies 
are indifference, lack of harmony and love of pleas- 
ure, but there are a host of others which do infinite 
mischief, 


A devotion to pleasure not only will destroy the tie 
which binds us to our Society, but it will eat out our 
very life. It has been said we destroy pleasure by 
pursuing it too eagerly. To abstain from such a 
course does not preclude the moderate use of recrea- 
tion and harmless diversion which may be of advan- 
tage to all, and are especially necessary to relieve 
those subject to the stress of the tremendous forces 
that move the modern world. We cannot depend upon 
them, however, to satisfy the craving of the soul. 
Therefore, to live solely for them is a great mistake. 

It was the observation of George Fox in his day 
that “the young go into the air and the old into the 
earth,” a consideration that deeply moved him, think- 
ing, no doubt, how poor and profitless is life, when 
these terms express all there is of it. It was upon him 
to labor for the renovation of the world that multi- 
tudes might not repeat the error that had driven gen- 
eration after generation in this course. G. J. 

Paxinos, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEWTOWN, Pa.—The._ Newtown Junior Friends’ Association 
met on Fourth-day evening at the home of Hanna T. and Mary 
A. Smith. Lloyd R. Wilson presided, and Sara C. Wilson served 
as secretary pro tem. Mary G. Wilson read the initial paper 
on “The Ideal Friend,” which was an able exposition of the 
value of ideals and a worthy picture of what an ideal Quaker 
might be. 


Lydretta Rice followed with a talk on “The Outlook and 
Present Duty of Friends of the Twentieth Century.” 


Harry K. Eyre gave some information of a small sect known 
as “ Free Friends,” found on the coast of Norway. 


Harry Wilson read the history of the Children’s Country 
Week Association of Philadelphia. This great charity origi- 
nated with Eliza Turner, who entertained a party of children 
from the slums in 1875, and from this time the work has grown 
until four or five thousand children are annually given the 
benefit of a week in the country. 


The next meeting of the association will be a social, to be 
held at the home of Alice A. Buckman.—Doylestown Intelli- 
gencer. 


HorsuaM, Pa.—The last meeting for the season of Horsham 
Friends’ Association was held at Horsham Friends’ Meeting 
House on First-day afternoon, Sixth month 26th, at 3 p.m. On 
account of the intense heat the meeting was smaller than usual. 

H. Warner Hallowell gave a Bible reading, after which the 
minutes of last meeting were read. The portion of Discipline 
relating to membership was read by Jacob T. Comly. Anna 
Penrose read a description of George Fox’s leathern suit. A 
beautiful recitation was given by Benjamin Parks, entitled 
“Our Country.” 

Percival Woodin, of Frankford, then presented a fine paper 
on the subject, “ Points of Revolution.” He spoke of a point 
of fixation in a person’s life and advised placing the point as 
high as possible, around which the life should revolve. His 
paper was full of good points and new thoughts. 

The last number on the program was a review of the work 
of the association by Susan H. Jarrett. The association will be 
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seven years old next autumn, and it certainly had been of 
benefit to its members at least. While they could not say that 
many new members had been brought into the society, or that 
ministers had been brought forward, yet in reviewing the fine 
addresses and papers which had been given and the faithful 
service of the young people, Ve was little doubt but that 
the association had been a good thing for the neighborhood. 
In closing it was suggested that members take pains to invite 
their friends and neighbors to attend the meetings, thus ex- 
tending their influence among those not in membership with 
Friends. 


The report of the Executive Committee was then read. 

Officers for next term: President, Clinton W. Morgan; vice- 
president, Samuel Walker; secretary, Bertha A. Moore; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Kate Smith, Anna Penrose, H. Warner Hal- 
lowell, Alice Jarrett and William Satterthwaite, Jr. 


After sentiments and a few moments of silence, the meeting 
was adjourned until Ninth month 25th.—Doylestown Intelli- 
gencer. 


HoreweLL, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
Sixth month 26th, 1904, and the president opened the meeting 
with a portion of the 6th chapter of Galatians. 

Twenty-one members responded at roll-call. 

After the usual routine work was disposed of, the president 
called for the report of the committee which had been appoint- 
ed to present some plan to better the order at the time of 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held: at Hopewell in Fifth month. 
The report was in writing, and the suggestions made therein 
seem very plausible, if it is accepted by the monthly meeting, 
to which it was directed to be forwarded. 

Under the head of appointments, F. Dell Branson read a 
very interesting account of the life and explorations of Henry 
M. Stanley. 

J. Herald Doing read “ Minimizing Difficulties,” showing the 
need of men who achieve, regardless of discouragements. 

The topic for discussion, “ What Does the Meeting Owe to 
Its Members? ” was very interesting. It was sub-divided, and 
Charles E. Clevenger gave his thoughts on “ What Does the 
Meeting Owe to the Individual in Sickness?” He said, “ Jesus 
by example and precept, taught that our first duty was to care 
for the sick. Several secret organizations pay special regard 
to this point.” He thought Friends should be more diligent 
in caring for the sick in their midst. 

Cassandra Pidgeon, on “ Duty of the Meeting to Its Members 
in Poverty,” spoke of there being few very poor among 
Friends, as they mostly live up to the recommendations of our 
query, but she thought a few words of encouragement would 
help those who were struggling under difficulties. She also 
thought it was better to help people by placing them in a po- 
sition to help themselves, so that by experience they should 
become strong men and women. 

William E. Branson, on “The Duty of the Meeting to Iso- 
lated Friends,” spoke more particularly of the need to visit 
and encourage the “ shut-ins ” of our midst. He thought more 
care should be taken to recognize the isolated Friends in as 
many ways as possible. 

Daniel W. Lupton, on “The Duty of the Meeting to Its 
Members in a Social Way,” thought the meeting had no duty 
in this respect, as it resolved itself into duty from individual 
to individual. This branch was especially well discussed, and 
in connection with it Mary S. Lupton quoted the following 
from H. W. Dresser in “The Power of Silence”: “Life is a 
problem which has for each an individual solution. No one 
can wholly solve it for us or take from it the element of per- 
sonal responsibility. It has its own particular history and 
meaning in each individual case. Difference in temperament 
and in experience gives infinite variety to these personal solu- 
tions. The utmost that one individual can do for another is 
to enunciate the principles which underlie all experience, how- 
ever varied. Truth is not truth for us until we have made it 
our own through reflection, until we have applied it in daily 
life.” 

It was thought by some members that overseers should have 
among their duties a care and oversight of the sick, poor and 
needy. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following names 
for officers during next term: President, William E. Branson; 
vice-president, Annie J. Rees, Jr.; secretary, Edna B. Huyett; 
corresponding secretary, Cassandra Pidgeon (Wadesville, 
Va.); treasurer, Carrie A. Clevenger; Executive Committee— 
Edward L. Irish, Carrie D. Lupton, Jonah L. Rees. 

After some further miscellaneous business, the Association 
adjourned until Seventh month 24th, 1904. 

Tacy Branson Dorna, Secretary. 


BOOKS AND M AGAZIN ES. 


The Public for Seventh month 2d contains a lengthy review 
of Ex-President Cleveland’s article in McClure’s on the Chicago 
strike, which tells the other side of the story. The passages 
of Governor Altgeld’s dispatches omitted by Cleveland are very 
interesting reading. After quoting several extracts from the 
report of Cleveland’s strike commission, arraigning the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association, The Public makes this charge 
against the ex-President : “He found a lawless and arrogant 
combination of railroad corporations, striving to crush a de- 
fensive organization of railroad workmen; and, instead of as- 
suming an attitude of impartiality, he entered into éollusion 
with the lawless railroad combination and appointed their own 
attorney as the special legal adviser of the government.” 





The tendency to show patriotism in some better way than 
by fire and noise is shown in two “ Fourth-of- “July ” stories in 
The Youth’s Companion, “ A Peculiar Celebration,” by Sheldon 
C. Stoddard, and “ The ‘Cruelty Man’s’ Adventure,” by C. A. 
Stephens. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., have published “ The 
Hiawatha Primer,” as a number in their Riverside Literature 
Series. It is designed for use as the chiid’s first book in read- 
ing, and is liberally and beautifully illustrated. Price, in cloth, 
40 cents. 


TO HELEN KELLER. 


Life has its limitations manifold; 
All life; not only that which throbs in thee, 
And strains its fetters, eager to be free. 

The faultless eye may not thy vision hold— 

Maiden, whose brow with thought is aureoled, 
And they who hear may lack the ministry, 
The august influence, of Silence, she 

Who brooded o’er the void, in ages old. 


Prisoner of the Dark inaudible— 
Light, which the night itself could not eclipse, 
Thou shinest forth, Man’s being to reveal. 
We learn, with awe, from thine apocalypse, 
That nothing can the human spirit quell, 
And know him lord of all things, who can feel! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE OLD GARRISON HOUSE. 


[An object of great interest to the visitor in the old historic 
town of Haverhill, Mass., is the old garrison house—near the 
Whittier homestead (East parish)—which was built in the 
year 1680, of bricks brought from England. Here the settlers 
sought shelter in time of Indian outbreaks, and many a sen 
of the forest was laid low by the trusty firelock of the white 
man. } 

Beside the long highway it stands, 
Behind its gnarled, lichened trees, 
’*Mid goodly fields and rich, fair lands, 

Defying still the centuries. 


Well did they build, those men of old; 
With tough oak beam and girder strong, 
They reared this shelter, and, behold 
It staunch of frame, and shall be long. 


Its old walls rock, when tempests break; 
And well-worn, misty legends say 

Weird dusky forms strange revel make 
Within this stronghold, mossed and gray. 


From Dead Man’s Pool and Witch’s Bridge, 
A ery that turns stout hearts a-cold 

Goes running up and down the ridge,— 
The red man’s war-whoop, known of old. 


Never the robin nests a-near, 
Hither the ring-dove never strays, 
But furtive things deep burrow here, 
And skulk at dusk, through marshy ways. 


Dim ghostly lights flash in and out, 
The village lads make bold to say, 
And sounds of conflict, shout on shout, 
Full oft are heard till peep o’ day. 
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The farm-folk love these tales to tell, 

By hearthstones peaceful, bright and warm; 
The listening children know them well, 

Yet start, and tremble in alarm,— 


As did the children that far night, 

When savage, murderous hordes swept down, 
And left black ruin and a blight, 

Where rose the homes of Haverhill town. 


—E. M. Casa, in Springfield Republican. 
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THE SLEEPING CHILDREN. 
Up in their little beds are my little daughters sleeping; 
An hour ago they hugged me and kissed me sweet “good night.” 
Up in the silent sky the moon, her vigil keeping, 
Looks on the autumn fields where the frost is glistening white. 


Dear are my little girls and the childish love they bear me, 
Even now in their dreams they roam the woods with me; 
Never a moss they find, but a piece at least, they spare me, 
Every joy of their lives is mine ungrudgingly. 


But my heart goes out to-night where the moon her vigil keep- 
ing 

Seeth two little mounds beneath the glistening frost, 

Seeth two little mounds beneath whose slopes are sleeping 

In a deeper, sounder sleep the little girls I lost. 


O little ones asleep where the frost is glistening brightly, 
Say, do you dream of the love that can pierce the distance 
through, 
Of the tender, longing love that is welling daily, nightly, 
Out from the father heart that hungereth here for you? 
Howe. 8S. ENGLAND. 


THE GENIUS AND INFLUENCE OF 
HAWTHORNE. 


Two things are to be remembered and made mention of in 
this centenary celebration of Hawthorne [Seventh month 4th, 
1904}. 


First, the glory he reflects upon American literature. Little 
bas been done by us in letters or art that is quite of the high- 
est order, except the works of Hawthorne. These have the 
clear promise of perpetuity. The themes are of supreme and 
universal moment; he rises to their meaning and depicts them 
in commensurate form. He is not a preacher to cry aloud, but 
an artist who paints, yet not without a heart that throbs in 
pity, and a fancy that muses over the wonder of it, and will 
not suffer the pall of darkness to hang over it forever. That 
we have in Hawthorne an author whose work in these high 
fields of thought is crowned with unimpeachable honor and is 
sure of perpetual remembrance, is a constant satisfaction as 
years go by. 

But Hawthorne has a wider claim upon our gratitude, name- 
ly, the fact that he has set the seal of glorious achievement 
in letters upon the moral laws of our nature. The greatest 
things done in literature have been of this sort; they alone, 
from Job down, are remembered and cherished in the ages. 
Hawthorne is our only exponent of genius in this field, and 
how superbly has he filled it! His message is that of Dante 
and St. Paul and all great moralists—whatever a man does 
to another he does to himself, whether it be good or evil. Men 
will forever dwell on this truth, and will never forget those 
gifted souls who see it clearly and set it forth in perfect forms 
of literary art.—The Century. 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The opening of the school gardens is an important event. 
It is not too much to say that the work which the supporters 
of this “ movement toward the soil” are doing is just as im- 
portant in the economy of the country as that of a technical 
school, college or university. There is congestion and misery 
in the cities; there is scarcity of trained and experienced labor 
on the farms and hardship for the farmer because of this lack 
of workers. The remarkable results of the Vacant Lots Cul- 
tivation Association are now pretty well known. There are 
about 1,000 gardens, employing nearly 4,000 people; these 
workers, instead of extending the hand for charity, employ 
their time and efforts in doing the most interesting and fruit- 
ful kind of outdoor labor for their own support. When they | 
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feel that they have learned how to raise crops, many of them 
branch out to small farms and become the most useful kind of 
self-supporting, independent citizens as small farmers. 

The thousand school children who are to be enlisted in the 
same kind of work will earn vacation money, help support 
themselves, and, more important still, will learn to know the 
soil, to love outdoor work, and many of them will no doubt 
be drawn to the healthful, profitable and independent career 
in the open on farms instead of being permitted to drift into 
small clerkships and other unprofitable channels as mere wage- 
workers. Competent authorities tell us that of the 6,000,000 
farmers in the United States at least 4,000,000 of them would 
hire another man each if they could only get the man. Why, 
here is a solution of the whole misery problem of the cities 
if the remedy could but be applied and the people be got to 
the fields again. The school gardens and the cultivation of 


vacant lots will help in this great work.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


MORMON MISSIONARIES. 


According to the Mormon authorities, upward of two 
thousand missionaries are constantly in the field, most of them 
young men, and all under the supervision of experienced lead- 
ers and directed from headquarters established at central 
points. Hardly a week passes that the newspapers do not con- 
tain some item concerning this invasion: Mormon elders stoned 
in Ohio, a rich convert in New York, a new irrigated valley 
opened and settled in Wyoming, a strong new church organized 
in Illinois. Utah is, of course, under Mormon political control, 
but it is not so generally known that the Mormons also con- 
trol, or at least hold the balance of power, in Idaho, in Nevada, 
and possibly in Wyoming and Colorado, with a strong follow- 
ing in Arizona, Washington, and other States, thus electing, 
or at least influencing, not a few United States Senators and 
representatives. Nor has the growth of the church been con- 
fined wholly to the United States. The Mormons are migrat- 
ing in considerable numbers to the newly-opened Alberta 
country in Canada, and they have taken up for irrigation con- 
siderable tracts of land in Mexico.—Ray Stannard Baker, in 
the Century. 


SIXTH MONTH, 1904. 
Mean barometer 
Highest barometer during the month, 24th 
Lowest barometer during the month, 2]st ............ 29.696 
Mean temperature .. 71.3 
Highest temperature during the month, 26th 
Lowest temperature during the month, 11th 
Mean of maximum temperatures 
Mean of minimum temperatures 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 11th 
Least daily range of temperature, 2d .................. 3. 
Mean daily range of temperature 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point uae 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ................. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.50 inches 
of rain, on the 7th. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 14. 
Number of clear days, 9; fair days, 12; cloudy days, 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 25th, 
26th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 75° on 26t. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 51.5° on 
10th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61.6°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 72.5° on 
20th and 26th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 51° on Ist. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 63.5°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 62.5°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 80° and 62.6°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 71.3°, which is about 1° less than the normal, and 
5.1° lower than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.99 inches, 
is about half an inch less than the normal, and 2.92 inches less 
than fell during Sixth month, 1903. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Phila., Sixth month 30th, 1904. 





